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TO THE READER. 


je 4 take the opportunity, on beginning a.new 
jme, of returning our most grateful ackuow- 
sdements to all those who,.by their own pa- 
b-tronage or recommendation, have been pleased 
D0 support our undertaking; and to assure them, 
gs well as the public in general, that we shall 
neglect no efforts for the improvement of our 
P miscellany, adopting in its full extent the maxim 
“ofthe Roman commander, who is described as 
having considered warning doné whilst any 
ing remained undone.” 
A Consistently with the original and declared 
» object for which this journal was established, 
have not been afraid to expose the artifices 
: the quacks and impostors of literature ; and 
we gannot consent to waive our right to guard 
NGhe public against the arts of the mere book- 
saker and his friends, who raise a cry-at every 
: padventurer, as if he were destined to take 
sae nik with a Milton ora Scott. We have en- 
Weayoured to steer clear of the influence of 
» publishers, as well as of their friendships, and 
in this spirit have introduced to our readers, 
‘Land have culogised, hundreds of books not sent 
-* t our “table,” though liberally distributed to 
~ the other members of the editorial corps; in 
. “the same spirit we have condemned, according 
© to the best judgment which nature and much 
- reading have given us, a very large nutnber, 
_ «presented with the full hope of approval. In 
; - this course, so unusual and so new, we have 
| pazzled the booksellers, who knew not, fora 
time how to understand our system, differing 
a it does so materially from the fashion of the 
Wday, of giving a quid (and it is often of no more 
| Yalue than ‘“‘a chew tobacco,”’) pro quo. They 
"now appreciate the influence this plan has given 
- te our often briefly expressed opinion ; and, if 
tis any criterion, after four years of impar- 
ality, our green cloth is now liberally supplied 
vith all the new books. If we have the satis- 
| faction of knowing that in this particular our 
» erertions have not been without benefit, we 
a t likewise the pleasing assurance from all 
Eaiaters, that we have met the approval of our 
peers 
. hkadaned from a theme which carries more 


Of personality with it than we like, we once 
"RO. 1—part 1.—san. 3, 1837. 
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more present our unfeigned thanks for tho.en-} —In.onr_mess the youths are of several sizes, as well 2 J 
couragement of-the public; we assure our read- oe in character ; some are very slender, und ve 
ers that nothing shall induce us to remit our particular in their toilet when going an shore=-in 


a 8 i hicl barked: quite dilletantes in dress. Now it happencd thats 
efforts in the cause in which we are embarke thee youngsters had borrowed ecveral times the f 


and with confidence we offer our past volumes] dress cuat belonging to a shipmate, whg is a good man 
as a pledge of our determination té. neglect| inches larger in every way than himself, and in or 
none of the means in our power to improve the | to look quite the thing when buttoned up to the 
werk, to heighten its interest, to enlarge its and to avoid all accidents, he ripped up the fining of the: 

Ghis: sud to véadae ii-weeths of the unbiena: breast and inserted therein, very nicely, sundry 
Uy, 8 : eeny _UNPFECE-| handkerchiefs and one or two soiled towels. Att last t 
dented support it has received. Its circulation : 


: owner of the coat determined to take a turn ashore 
is now greater than it has ever been, and every | among the canals, and, being somewhat of a dandy, ar- 


rayed himself very neatly in alkjparticulars. He was 
| perfectly satisfied with what the mirror told him,—to be 


day adds to its extent. 





We have a large number of suitable books, 
e _ | sure, a midshipman’s mirror can’t tell much, because it 


on our list for publication, some of them Posi- |i, small; nevertheless, it informed him that his coat did 
tively new, and some of them, if older, positive-\not fit with its waited hair-breadth nicety—on the 
ly excellent; indeed, the really good rew books) contrary, it showed a number of wrinkles. ‘This fact 
are so greatly outnumbered by the poor, that it| | was evident enough, but how to acéount for it he was at 
is difficult always to procure such as we could ja loss. “It is very certain,” said he, reasoning aloud, 

| ‘that Iam very much stouter than John, and it is impossi- 
desire ; but, as we remarked a year since, ‘ our! 


| ble for him to stretch it.” He now seratched his head 
miscellany is not precariously fed by the litera, do‘ awaken, deeie' debs ip ‘and then tried to Jook 


ture of the day, if that literature is unworthy of | under his left arm. as he pinched np the wrinkles with 
it, but might live securely and competently | | the right hand, apparently dmuehi.chagrined at what he 
upon the never failing income derivable from beheld. I sat vory en the scene, looking 
tlic treasures which men of genius, in all ages, } cover the top of my book, whieli held before mo an sipesd- 

ing. Hesighed, and tock up @8malbanirror in one: nd 
land a brush in the other, and commenced b 
We give the preference to novelty | hair in a kind,ofideliberating way. “ Well, it can’t be 
when it is suitable, but in the event of its de-| helped, (another Morvey,) it sets like a purser’s shirt on a 
ficiency, we recur to times past, as in the case | squilgee handle, and no longer becomes the graceful tour. 
of the first work of the present year, the Sara- | ®ure of Tom”—Here an idea flashed over his mind—his 
cen, by Madame Cottin, a standard novel, doubly | | sommensten Ay” He continued, £ Mets Fem, ‘ware 


interesting to those readers who have perused |, genet abe gen! is not streak ey 
in this infernal elimate of Ratavia,—these mid-watches 


the admirable summary of the Crusades in the | are killing a fellow,—I am getting old,—let me seo, I 
two last volumes. ‘shall be seventeen on the 20th, and I don’t think I feel 
‘altogether well. If I don’t get better, when I come off, 
| I'll go on the doctor’s list. I don’t understand the “old 
U.S. Suir Peacocx, | man’ s logic (meaning the commodore), he hires native 

At Sea, February 17, 1836. boats’ crews, not to expose the men—why the devil don’: 
Yesterday we left Batavia bound to Sia Yuthia, com. | he hire native officers too... The sailors are not better 
monly called Boukok, the capital of the dominions of than we are. I say, Simple, don’t you think it queer 
“His Majesty the Magnificent King of Siam.” Tam sorry ‘that these miserable rascals, that are sent from jails and 
we sailed so soon, because I intended to send you this | houses of refuge, should be so much looked out for, and 
sheet from that port. However, I must tell you now/no care taken of officers that belong to the best and vld- 


have noun long creating and accumulating for} 
our use.” 


—— 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
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what I should have told you when at the Dutch capital 
of India. 

You have little idea of the queer, reckless sort of life 
midshipmen and sailors lead, and I am inclined to think 
it will be a difficult matter to make you comprehend it. 
From a natural improvidence in youth, which is excus- 
able, considering that they are seldom taught care at 
home, midshipmen very often get their coats out at the 
elbow, or the gold embroidery very much_tarnished, for 
the want of a little housewifely precaution in stowing 
their clothes away safely in their lockers. -'The conse- 





quence of this is occasionally droll enough. 


& 





est families in the country ?” 
“Why,” said I, “not altogether so queer, because we 


can always. get plenty of midshipmen, or do without - 


them, but if the crew dies; there will be nobody to work 
the ship,—at least, so I hear the lieutenants say,—and 
they,ought to know. Tom did not seem to like this; so, 


to restore him to equanimity, I begged him to examing 


the lining of the breast of his.coat. Off it ¢ came. “It 
is ripped up every where !” 

“Yes,” said I, “ John did it to pad a little.” 

“ That’s too bad, by George—a dirty stocking, as I’m 
asailor. That fellow is the vainest chap in the mess. 


ia adndieieeeabeeanenaietl 
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He might have ee meieipratitude than spoil my coat 
in trying to fattén his lean carcass, He never wears 
my coat again, that's clear,”—at this moment the boat 
was called away, and Tom hurri¢d on deck. 

The practice of borrowing clothes is very common 
among midshipmen. One of our mess tells me that he 
has known of seventy midshipmen wearing the same 
coat before the board of examination. It appears that 
they are all required to go ix uniform, and the common 
usage is to pick out the best coat amongst tl.em on an 
occasion of the sort, and big and ‘little wear it to pass 
the ordeal. There is pride, or love of appearing genteel, 
manifest in this, and a gencrosity not to be met with 
amongst Jandsmen of the same uge. 

An officer told me that when he was a midshipmwn, 
his messmates were so badly off, that there was but one 
décent coat amongst them, and that was worn on all 
occasions, till it had appeared so often at the commo- 
dore’s table, that the veteran asked one day, “ Is that a 
mess-coat, sir, you wear; for it seems to me that coat 
comes to my table, no matter what * young gentleman’ 
favours me with his company to dinner {” 

Many a laugh have I had to hear the older officers 
recount their frolics when midshipmen. They say now, 
however, that all the good old times are gone, when a 
aniddy would cross tho street, and not presume to strut 
on the same side with a /uff of the ship he belonged to. 
In those good old times, a common trick was to cut 
down the hammocks of the sleeping middies. ‘On one 
occasion, said my informant, “ I remember, we had all 
been up late working ship. When all hands were piped 
down, I retired with the rest, but having the mid-watch, 
had not very long to snooze. I therefore turned in, all 
standing. I had not got quietly stowed in the bend of 
my hammcck, before I heard a whispering on the berth- 
deck, close to the steerage door. There you are, my 
boys, thought I, and kept quiet. Presently they softly 
approached, and passedja rope round the foot of my 
hammock, and over my legs, and carefully secured it to 
the hook by which mytham‘nock was suspended, so that 
when they cut away the head lanyard, I should be left 
as the Spaniards say, *patas arriba.’ I very quietly 
» slipped my fect out of my boots, and awaited the next 

step of the operation. The lanyard was cut, and down 
I came to the deck, but being prepared, reccived no 
shock. I rolled under tho table, and remained there to 
enjoy their disappointment. When I fell, there was a 
laugh and a run, and all was silent. 1 heard a whisper- 
ing; one stole forward. ard put his hand on the boots, 
which were safe enough, and whispered to his compa- 
nions, “ Had we not better wake him,—the blood may 
ran into his head and sect him crazy.” “ No, no,” was 
the reply, and then there was a tittering. However, ] 
obtained my object and discovered my tormentors, and 
resolved to give them measure fur measure on the first 
fair opportunity, besides enjoying their discomfiture, for 
lights were presently brought to call the officers of the 
mid-watch, and they saw that they had been watching 
to hear my’old boots utter something, while they hung 
up to the beam. 

“ Not many days elapsed before I had my revenge. 
After all had retired, I very carefully cast off the head 
lanyard of every hammock in the steerage one after the 
other, and waking up every midshipman to the right as 
I proceeded, told him that I was poing to have some 
fun, and he must assist. I then told him to hold on to 
the lanyard of his neighbour’s hammock until I got into 

obed, and when I gave the signal by coughing, to let go. 
I retired to my place, gave a cough, and at the signal 
every man of them came down on deck.” 

On board of one ship, returning from the Mediterra- 
mean not many years ago, the midshipmen invited the 
captain to dine with them. They set a handsome table, 
stored with turkeys, hams, and the best of wines. All 


was mirth and glee during the entertainment. Towards 
the close of it the captain remarked, that in his time, 
midshipmen never lived in that style, nor did they ever 
aspire to any thing beyond the ship’s rations. “ My 
dear commander,” said the caterer of the mess, “ nor do 
we often get any thing better in the present times, but 
wishing to show our attachment to you, by entertain- 
ing you at our table, we borrowed the whole set out, 
with provender and drink, which is excellent, from your 
steward,—and I hope you have enjoyed yourself” The 
worthy captain was delighted with the jeu-d’esprit. 
Whea the ship got into port and the crew was paid off, 
the caterer of the steerage mess remarked to him ina 
most nonchalant wey, ‘Captain, as you and all of us are 
abvut leaving the ship, 1 presume that it is unnecessary 
to return the wine, &c., to your stewurd, borrowed 
when we had the pleasure of your company to dinner 
on the passage home.” 

Having filled the sheet, I must say farewell, and I 
promise you, if I ever get through this jaunt, I will not 
leave you again. Please not show my letters to any 
editors, for they might publish something; and then, if 
my shipmates were to find me out, there would be no 
more peace for your sincere friend, 


Simpce. 


—> 


THE ORIGINAL. 
No. XII.—Continued. 
LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Florence, June 7, 1822. 

I shall now go back to our first arrival at Rome, 
which was on the 12th of February. As is generally 
observed, Rome disappoints you at first, improves as you 
know it, and ends in being the most interesting of 
places. The Campagna too, or country round it, which 
strikes travellers merely passing along the high road, as 
the must desolate of districts, becomes by acquaintance 
highly interesting—at least I found it so, by dint of 
walks from two to three hours before breakfast, and of 
still longer rides in the evening. The best view is from 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the side farthest from 
the road, where most visitants never go. Yuu see 
there, from an eminence, the walls and domes of the 
city, the three ranges of aqueducts, stretching for miles 
and miles towards the mountains, with one exception, 
in various stages of mutilation, and partly covered with 
thick ivy and wild shrubs, ruined tombs, temples, and 
fortifications, and dark and lofty pines scattered over a 
desalate plain, or what looks like a plain in comparison 
with the Apennines and the Alban mountain, which 
bound it. When the lights are favourable, it is a most 
imposing seene; I think all scenery, in which ruins are 
a feature, appears to the greatest advantage by a fuding 
light. .There is another fine point of view from near 
Albano, looking down towards Rome, along the old Ap- 
pian Way, which is a straight line of about fifteen miles, 
bordered on each side the whole distance with ruined 
tombs—some of them turned into habitations for the 
wretched peasantry. If Sterne was so far, I should 
think this view suggested to him that beautiful passage, 
“To die is the great debt due unto nature—tombs and 
menuments, which should perpetuate our memories, pa 
it themselves, and the proudest pyramid of them all, 
which wealth or science has erected, has lost its apex, 
and stands obtruncated in the traveller’s horizon.” Alon; 
the whole of the Appian Way, which reaches consider- 
ably more than a hundred miles, the ruins of once mag- 
nificent tombs are to be scen in greater or Iess profu- 
sion. In a columbarium, or receptacle for the ashes of 
the dead, discovered near Rome whilst we were there, 
were found all the vases or urns, containing burnt bones, 
arranged as in a sort of pigeon-house, fiom whence the 
vame. There are several epitaphs, but the prettiest is 
one from a mother to her sun, who died, | think, at 
twenty-three. It is in the original, “ Quod tu mihi 
faccre debebuas, ego tibi-facio, mater pia ;” which, liter- 
ally translated, signifies, What you owed tv do for me, 
I, your affectionate mother, do for you. It will bring 
to your mind Burke’s passage on his son—‘ I live in an 
inverted order—they, who should have been to me as 
posterity, are in the place of ancestors.” Cicero has a 
passage of still nearer resemblance. 

From tombs we will go to a different subject—the 





Carnival), i: the midst of which.we arrived. ‘The scene 





is the Corso, the principal street in Rome, abc * 
quarters of a mile long, quite straight, with-may ‘ 
some palaces, some churches und convents, 
public buildings in it. Stages or platforms are 
on each side the street, with chairs and benches 
them, and from the windows and balconies hams 
great profusion, tapestry, as you have seen at fm 
aris. About two o'clock for the last eight dap 
people begin to assemble in carriages and on 
masks and without, and in all sorts of charaeg 
parade abeut, amusing themselves as well as # 
till the race, which begins and ends just before dg 
saw no humour or fun, except what arose from 
with sugar-plums and comfits. Sometimes {h 
very hot contests, and in places the ground log 
there had been a violent hailstorm. It is the & 
you must know, who introduced the more vigor 
as I think, only amusing warfare; the noble Re 
heretofore having contented themselves with a gor 
courteous interchange, as dull as themselves, ‘Th 
tremendous conflicts used to take place bet ween | 
Englishmen passing by, and a party of English jada 
maids, posted in front of the shop of one Samuel Taunt 
wine merchant. Samuel! Lowe in the “ eternal aiene 
and English ladies’ maids on the soil of Livia, Og 
and company! What changes! But, as Gibbowamn 
where piognosticates the future ascendency of the; 
race, perhaps the Timbuctovians may hereafter $s 
in London, as we now figure at Rome. We 
easily imagine that, as Julius Cezar could have im 
ed the present change. Bz2fore the race, the Gp 
cleared in an instant, and some eight or ten horsg 
out riders start, all covered with gold leaf, and) 
trumpery ; and indeed, in spite of Madame de 
high-flown description, the whule affair is too trap 
to have any thing more said about it. At night 
were masquerades at one of the theatres—very q 
do not understand the assertion that the English 
less fitted for masquerades than foreigners; my eg 
ence tells me the exact reverse. At the last masqugl 
the grandees of Rome attended, dressed up. The lidis 
principally in scarlet, looked superb in the boxes, 4 
last day of the Carnival is the most spirited ; and agy 
as it is dark commences its funeral, previous 
sombre season of Lent. The funeral is ideal ; but 
person in the street, and at the windows, holdgs 
more lighted tapers in their hands; some have 
many bundled together. It happened to be® 
favourable night—dark, still, and clear; and, fro 
purity of the atmosphere, the lights are much’ 
brilliant than with us. The scene was highly cug 
Even the people driving about in their carria 
lights. The joke is to put out your neighbour's 
and keep in your own; but it lasted sadly too le 
it was impossible to get away without being: 
with wax, as many were. At length dai kness resi 
her reign, and so ended the silly delight of the’ 
rate conquerors of the world. 


June) 
The country is beginning to.Jose its youthful 
We find Florence so very pleasant now, that we haven 
prolonging our stay. The hot weather suits me am 
ingly, and what with baths, ices, riding in the} 
temperance, and some pleasant peeple, 1 havep 
the last ten days paradisically ; but those who Gam 
know how to manage themselves suffer much Gay 
thermometer is generally near eighty all night? 
north room to the river. To return to where Let 
During Lent there are no amusements at Romeym 
or private ; but it is the best time for seeing the 
At the end of Lent comes Holy Weck, in the certil 
of which took no interest. ‘The music is fine#] 
saw none of the effects said to be produced by 
as tears, &c. The illumination of the exteriol 
dome of St. Peter’s, which is effected almost 
neously, is very striking, and the fireworks arey 
magnificent than any I ever saw, but I was dre 
tired of ths whole business. The simplicity off 
vice, performed every Sunday in three smail To 
private house, to a congregation of remarkable Pr pe 
of appearance and behaviour, was much more @® 
taste than any of the ceremonies in St. Peter's. 7 
There are fewer unpleasant objects or circum 
at Florence, than in any city I have been in, they 
in England not excepted. Naples is just the 1é 
but very fascinating at first. 1] prefer Rome to! 
account of its interest. If I might have my 
one statue, it should be the Venus, whose ati 
ever heightens by contemplation. Of all the pail 
I have seen, I should prefer to possess Raphael 
donna della Seggiola in the grand duke’s paliege 
a representation of the Virgin ; and the painter hase 
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eee sly much superior to existence with us. 


om indescribable. 

*e different 

hat from tallow. 

it, 

; nd simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Es ye Is worth the best joys life elsewhere can give.” 


‘gi attributes the same superiority of atmosphere to 

that Italy seems to me to have over England ; 

> ia charm, indeed, it is, that almost compensates for 
Be-4 jnapy advantages which, ini other respects, we en- 
the 1 : 


—— 
No. XIII. 


ARISTOLOGY, OR THE ART OF DINING. 


According to the lexicons, the Greek for dinner is 
grision, and therefore, for the convenience of the terms, 
id without entering into any enquiry, critical or anti- 
arian, 1 call the art of dining Aristology, and those 
The maxim that practice 
for, 
"eo far as they are concerned, we are ordinarily coutent 
“ith the standard of mediocrity, or something rather 
ee Where study is not absolutely necessary, it is 


who study it, Aristologists. 


© qiiakes perfect, does not apply to our daily habits ; 


~ hy most people altogether dispensed with ; but it is only 


an union of study and practice, that we can attain 
thing like perfection. Any body can dine, but very 
know how to dine, su as to ensure the greatest 
tity of health and enjoyment—indeed, many people 
eontrive to destroy their health; and as to enjoyment, 
shudder when { think how often I have been doomed 
to only a solemn mockery of it; how often I have sat 
durance stately, to go through the ceremony of din- 
the essence of which is to be without ceremony, 
in this land of liberty, I have felt myself 


any 
few 


< 
Ps how often, 
“ aslave! 

_ There 


é 2 
of the digestive powers. 


to. sume agreeable object. 


ie 


; 


oo 
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which is above all modes and fashions, 
equally become a palace or a cottage. 
the most favourable circumstances, 
_ The 
charm round every thing, which is 

‘ “mate te [I can only give you gr idea of 
se brilliancy of the atmosphere, by saying, that it 1s 

‘ * Gow ours than the light from wax is 
The sensations, too, approach 
“nearer to something exquisite; or as Moore ex- 


on are three kinds of dinners,—solitary dinners, 
 every-da ‘social dinners, and set dinners; all three in- 
volving the consideration of cheer, and the last two of 
‘weiety also. Solitary dinners, I think, ought to be 
awided as much as possible, because solitude tends to 
produce tought, and thought tends to the suspension 
When, however, dining alone 
* is necessary, the mind should be disposed to clieerful- 
ness by a previous interval ef relaxation from whatever 
has seriously occupied the attention, and by directing™it 
As contentment ought to be 
an accompaniment to every meal, punctuality is essen- 
tial, and the diner and the dinner should be ready at 

' the same time. A chief maxim in dining with comfort 
is, to havewhat you want, when you want it. It is 
ruinous to have to wait for first one thing and then an- 
other, and to have the little additions brought, when 
what they belong to ‘is half or entirely finished. To 
avoid this, a little foresight is good, and, by way of in- 
stance, it is sound practical philosophy to have mustard} 
upon the table before the arrival of toasted cheese. This 
very omission has caused as many small vexations in 
Tthe world, as would by this time make a mountain of 
misery. Indeed, I recommend an habitual considera- 

> tion of what adjuncts will be required to the main mat. 
/ters; and I think an attention to this on the part of 
+ fe “night often be preventive of sour looks and 
|) @toss words, and their anti-conjugal consequences. There 
ate not only the usual adjuncts, but to those who have 
> any thing of a genius for dinners, little additions will 
| Sometimes suggest themselves, which give u sort of 
| Poetry to a repast, and please the palate, to the promo- 
Bed health. As our senses were made for our enjoy- 
| taent, and as the vast variety of good things in the 
world were designed for the same end, it seems a sort 
ofimpiety not to put them to their best uses, provided 
it does not cause us to neglect higher considerations. 
» The different products of the different seasons, and of 
the different parts of the earth, afford endless proofs of 
Sounty, which it is as unreascnable to reject, as it is to 
Toe nt has happened, that those who have made the 
gratification of the appetite a study, have generally done 
and to the exclusion of nobler pyfsuits ; 

i ’ other hand, such study has been held to 
be incompatible with moral refinement and clevation. 
, 'there.is a happy mean, and as upon the due regula- 
of the appetite assuredly depouds our physical well- 

and upon that, in a great measure, our mental 


energies, it seems to me that the subject is worthy of 
attention, for reasons of more importance than is ordi. 
dinarily supposed. 1 shall cuntinue this article in my 
next number. 


TEMPER. 


Of all personal and mental attractions, the two most 
permanent are undoubtedly smoothness of skin and tem- 
per,—a sort of velvetness of body and mind. As they 
both especially depend upon the digestion, that is one of 
the strongest arguments for attending to its state. For 
once that the actions of human beings are guided by 
reason, ninety and nine times they are more or less in- 
fluenced by temper. It is an even temper only,’ that 
allows reason her full dominion, and enables us to arrive 
at any intended end by the nearest way, or at all. On 
the other hand, there is no obstacle to advancement or 
happiness so great, as an undisciplined temper—-a tem- 
per subject to pique, or uncertainty. Pique is at once 
the bitterest and most absurd enemy a man can have. 
It will make lim run counter to his dearest interests, 
and at the same time render him completely regardless 
of the interests of ali around him. It will make him 
blindly violate every principle of truth, honesty, and hu- 
manity, and defeat the most important business, or break 
up the happiest party, without remorse, or a seeming 
consciousness of doing what is wrong. It is pity that 
those who allow themselves to be subject tu it, ure not 
treated with a great deal more severity than they usu- 
ally are; for in truth, they are greater pests to society 
than all the criminals who infest it, and, in my opinion, 
are often much more blame-worthy. I have remarked, 
that persons much given to pique, are frequently parti- 
cularly strict in the outward observances of religion. 
They must have strange notions, or rather no notions at 
all, of the spirit of Christianity ; and the doctrines they 
hear must fall apon the most stony of places. Nay, I 
have met with persons so insensible to propriety, as to 
avow, without scruple, that they have left off attending 
a place of worship from some supposed affront they have 
received there. ‘I'he concluding sentence of Fenelon’s 
Telemachus is so much in unison with my sentiments, 
and is so well expressed, that I will conclude with it. 

“ Above all things, be on your guard against your 
temper. It is an enemy that will accompany you every 
where, to the last hour of your life. If you listen to it, 
it will frustrate all your designs. It will make you lose 
the most important opportunitics, and will inspire you 
with the inclinations and aversions of a child, to the 
prejudice of your gravest interests. Temper causes the 
greatest affairs to be decided by the most paltry reasons; 
it obscures every talent, paralyses every energy, and 
renders its victims unequal, weak, vile, and insupport. 
able.” 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.— Concluded. 
Florence, June 12, 1822. 

I have been reading for the second time Madame de 
Staél’s Corinne, and generally in the places described. 
With a considerable quantity of nonsense, I think it ex- 
cessively clever. The descriptions are often very just, 
and made ime perceive beauties I should otherwise have 
missed: but they are uccasionally too poetical. I per- 
fectly-agree with her, that the scenery m a warm cli- 
mate in the middle of the day conveys an idea of tran- 
quillity, quite inconceivable to those who have not witness- 
ed it. I never mentioned that when at Naples we went 
to see some royal races about fifteen miles in the coun. 
try. They were in imitation of English races, but they 
reminded me more of Astley’s than of Newmarket. The 
whole court was present, and the king acted as steward— 
not in a very dignified manner. He started the horses, 
and abused the jockies abundantly. The most interest. 
ing sight was the peasantry, assembled from thirty 
miles round, regaling themseives in groups in a forest 
iv their various very Riuresque costumes. They scem- 
ed to enjoy themselves exceedingly, and several parties 
pressed us much to partake of their cheer. By far the 
best view of the bay of Naples, and the most beautiful view 
I ever saw, is froma stone bench in the garden of the con- 
vent at Camaldoli, a few miles from the city. Ata little 
distance from the convent there is a notice on a post, 
forbidding females to pass farther, as contrary to the 
rules of the order; but 1 believe the most enterprising 
of the English ladies, in spite of this probibition, and of 
the difficulties of the road, do ucgasionally contrive to 
insinuate themselves into the garden. The environs of 
Naples are truly delicious, especially in spring, which 
is by much the most favourable season for seeing Italiall| 
scenery, south of Florence. We visited Tivoli both in 
spring and summer, and the difference in point of beaaty 
was immense, and still greater at Adrian’s villa, near it. 
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The ruins of the villa resemble those of a town more 
than of a country-seat. They contain a theatre, baths, 
place for the representation of sea-fights, and every 
thing that can be thought of in the way of luxury and 
delight. The first time we were there, the froit-trées 
and shrubs were loaded with white and peach-coloured) _ 
flowers, which, contrasted with the many kinds of mag- 
nificent evergreens, and the varivus masses of ruins, 
presented a strikingly beautiful appearance; but in sum. 
mer we found a lamentable change. The flowers were 
gone, and with them the contrast, and the full foliage 
of the vines and figs obscured the ruins so as very much — 
to diminish their effect. ee 


Bologna, June 24th. 
We quitted Florence on the 2lst, and t I 
night on account of the heat. Sunrise from The top 0: 
thegApennines is glorious. We prolonged our stay af 
Fiorence to be present at a ball given at a yilla about @ 
mile from the city. I had a great desire to see a féte 
at an Italian villa at the best season of the year, for they 
better understanding of Romeo and Julict. A terrace” 


down upon a garden planted with orange trees, with a 
fountain in the middle, and surrounded, as Juliet’s gur- 
den was, with a wall * high and hard to climb.” It was 
a beautiful starlight night, the sky like blue velvet 
bespangled with gold. There was no moon; but the’ 
lumps served to “tip with silver all the fruit-tree tops.” 
The air was as soft as balm, and the scene as completely 
Julietical as possible. 1 would not have missed it for a 
great deal. I have been reading all Shakspeare’s plays 
the scenes of which are laid in Italy; and it is surpris- 
ing how very faithful they are to the manners und cus. 
toms, and how many allusious are to be found in them 
to the objects around. The other day I observed in 
Florence a stuffed alligator suspended from the ceiling 
of an apothecary’s shop. Like Juliet’s nurse, both men 
and women still catry large green fans, to the exclusion 
of parasols; and nightingales and pomegrunates con- 
tinually reminded me of “nightly she sings on yon 
pomegranate tree.” The paintings in the gallery here- 
are of the first merit, but unfortunately 1 have no appe- 
tite to enjoy them. I have seen so much of the fine , 
arts, that for the present I am absolutcly satiated. We 
went yesterday to see the Maid and the Magpie acted 
in the open air. The intense attention and variety of 
strong expression of countenance of the lower orders 
oceupied me so much, that I ecarcely saw any thing of 
the play. Performances in the open air are common at 
this season. I like Bologna much, and the people ap- 
pear very superior to any |] have seen in the Pope's 
states. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Lady Blessington’s Confessions.—On Friday, 
the sixth day of January, 1837, will be publish- 
ed the first regular number of * Waldie’s Liter. 
ary Omnibus,” containing ‘‘Rhe Confessions of 
an Elderly Gentleman,” by the Countess of 
Blessington ; it consists of the history of his 
several courtships‘and affairs of the head and 
heart, viz. with 


Louisa, or his first Love. 

Arabella, or his second Love. 

Lady Mary, or his third Love. 
Lady Elmscourt, or his fourth Love. 
Lady Emily, or his fifth Love. 
Caroline, or his sixth Love. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


“This is a most-charming volume, full of the nice 
fecling, the keen perception, and the delicate mind, of a 
woman. Lady Blessington secms resolved to try “each 
mood of the lyre,” and proves herself mistress of all, 
Certainly an elderly gentleman, who has been in love 
six times, has done his duty by the female sex. How- 
ever, the six lovely faces quite warrant the proceeding.” 
Each has its separate history, delightfully e. .The 
fair author has given the vitality of art, and the grace ~ 
of poctry. First there is one of those fair and fragile © 
creatures, that seem spiritualised by the doom of an 
early death. Next a brilliant coquette. Then a noble 
picture of : 


“ How divine a thing 


A woman may be > 





er 


Then comes one who justifies Moore's fines, 





at the back of the house was illuminated, and looked “)y” 


She Fournal of Belles Hettres. 
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“ But still thou’rt so charming to me 
I'd rather, my exquisite mother, 
Repose in the twilight of thee, 
Than bask in the noon of another.” 

She is succeeded by, to use a very lady-like expres- 
sion, a perfect darling—just a phantom of delight—all 
youth, beauty, and happiness. Lastly, we have an arch, 
lively girl, transformed into the staid matron. There 
is one most natural touch—the widow listening to the 
creaking boots of the boy, because they remind her of 
his father. . 

The story is singularly lively, and lighted up by a 
myriad of observations either shrewd er touching. We 
heartily congratulate Lady. Blessington on her perform. 
ance. Sge is an admirable confessor. 


The form of the Omnibus will be somewhat 
improved in shape, and of easier perusal than 
the specimen number. Orders and remittances 
for this-cheapest of periodicals are solicited. 

The Indian Biography.—Very great interest 
has been excited in the Philadelphia public, 
by the near prospect of possessing the long 
promised portraits and biography of the In- 
dians, produced under the superintendence of 
Judge Hall, and Colonel M‘Kenny. The por- 
traits are lithographed by Newsam, and the 
colouring is done by artists engaged expressly 
for the purpose ; the portraits are from the In- 
dian bureau at Washington. We look upon 
this as a national work; it is undertaken by 
individual enterprise, and will be eminently 
successful. An agent has been engaged’ for a 
short time only in collecting subscriptions here, 
and he has procured more than enough already 
to insure its completion. This gentleman, Mr. 
Fuller, the only authorised individuai, leaves 
shortly for the south, and we have great plea- 
sure in recommending him to the kindness and 
attention of all whom he may call upor. The 
first number, which he will exhibit, is a treat 
to the eye. 
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List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


Lives of Prominent Literary and Scientific Men of 
Great Britain, Vol. I, (forming Vol. LXXXIV. of Dr. 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia.) General View of the United 
States of America, by O. Rich, 2d edition, 12mo. Me- 
moirs of Madame Malibran and Monsieur de Beriot, 
18mo. Treatise on the Calculus of Variations, by Ry 
Abbott, 8vo. Rev. John Bickersteth’s Lectures on the 
Litany, 12mo. Original Sermons on the Jews, by 
Matthew Mead, 12me. The Child’s Commentary on 
St. Luke, by Mrs. Webb, 18mo. Sacred Philosophy of 
the Seasons, by the Rev. H. Duncan, D. D., Vol. 1. Win- 
ter, 12mo. ‘New English and Latin and Latin and 
English Dictionary, by the Rev. Dr. Niblock. Uncle 
Philip’s Conversations about the Whale Fishery. Con- 
trast, or the History of a Day, by Wm. Anderson. A 
Country Curate’s Autobiography, 2 vols. The Sacred 
Casket, containing Gems from English Authors, in 
Prose and Verse, 18mo. Alnwick Castile, with other 

_ Poems, royal 8yo. Narrative of a Journey to the Arc- 
“tic Ocean under Capt. Back, by Richard King, 2 vols. 
8vo. 
os 


COMPLETE SETS OF WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 

The proprietor, by purchase and exchange, 
has completed ten sets of the Library, form- 
ing eight handsome quarto volumes, which may 
be procured at the publication office, at the 
original subscription price of $20.00, in sheets, 
or for $28.06, neatly bound, with Morocco 
backs, and the name of the purchaser inserted 
if required. 


The Octavo Library for 1836, forming two 


» thick volumes of 624 pages each, are also for 


sale for $5.00 in boards, handsomely labeled, 
with the contents on the back. 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Watote’s Lirerary Omnisus will be issued every 
Friday morning, printed on paper of a quality superior 
to any other weekly sheet, and of the largest size. It 
will contain, 

Ist. Books, the newest and the best that can be pro- 
cured, equal every week to a Lendon duodecimo volume, 
embracing Novels, ‘Travels, Memoirs, &c., and only 
chargeable with newspaper postage. 

2d. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, notices of 
books, and information from “the world of letters,” of 
every description. 

3d. The news of the weck concentrated to a small 
compass, but in sufficient amount to embrace a know- 
ledge of the principal events, political and miscellaneods, 
af Europe and America. 

The price will be two dollars to clubs of five sub- 
scribers where the paper is forwarded to one address. 
To clubs of two individuals, five dollars; single mail 
subscribers, three dollars. The discount on uncurrent 
money will be charged to the remitter; the low price 
and superior paper absolutely prohibit paying a discount. 
Subscribers to the Library, two dollars and a half. Mail 
remittances to be post paid. — 

On no condition will a copy ever be sent until the pay- 
ment is received in advance. 

As the arrangements for the prosecution of this great 
literary undertaking are all made, and the proprictor has 
redeemed all his pledges to a generous public for many 
years, no feur of the non-fulfilment of the contract can 
be felt. The Omnibus will be regularly issued, and will 
contain in a year reading matter equal in amount to 
two volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, for the small sum 
mentioned above. 

Address, post paid, ADAM WALDIE, 
46 Carpenter St. Philadelphia. 

>A specimen number, now ready, will be forwarded 
to those who request it, provided sueh request is made 
free of postage. 

—<— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Dec. 20,—Clement C. Watkins, U. of Va. 

— 14,—Jolin W. ‘Yrumbuil, Lexington, Ky. 

—— 14,—John Arrowsmith, Westville, Ohio. 

— 1,—John P. King, Mackinac, M. T. 

—— 14,—Charles Elliot, Centreville, [a. 

—— 16,—'T. M. Gwynne, Urbana, Ohio. 

— 6,—Eleanor P. Lewis, New Orleans, La. 
21,—Sam. Mordecai, Petersburg, Va. 

—— 10,—John Straughan, Fayette, N. Y. 

—— 23,—Edward Patterson, Baltimore, Md. 

— 15,—T. C. Peters, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—— 15,—Wnm. Estill, P. M., Winchester, Ten. 

—— 23,—John Hyde, Norwichtown, Con. 

—— 22,—Thomas P. Hurmicatt, Comans Well, Va. 
15,—Dr. John M. Pane, Cadiz, Ohio. 

Nov. 30,—R. Chew, Alexandria, La. 

Dec. 13,—Geo. W. Bond, Niles, M. T. 
15,—Wnm. Estill, P. M., Winchester, Ten. 

—— 17,—Joseph Tardiff, Montreal, L. C. 

—— 24,—Edward Stabler, P. M., Sandy Springs, Md. 

— 8,—S. Cruse, Huntsville, Ala. U.S. 

—— 4 —A. M. Jenkins, Brownsville, Il. 

—— 18,—Edward Stanley, Washington, N. C. 

—— 21,—Henry Schreiner, Springmount, near Gratz, Pa. 

—— 10,—John R. Howard, Paris, Ten. 

—— 18,—James H. Chipman, Larabus Point, Vt. 

—— 20,—James Buchan, Rochester, N. Y. 

— 26,—C. Haight, Long Branch P. 0.; N. J. 

—— 29,—A. M. Groome, Easton, Md. 

—— 29,—T. W. Woodland, Abingdon, Va. 

—— 29,—Thomas B. Johnston, Columbia, Ky. 

—— 29,—S. J. Powers, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

—— 29,—D. H. Conrad, Martinsburg, Va. 

—— 29,—Amos Y. Smith, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. . 


Those who have not yet paid their subscrip- 
tions, will confer a particular favour by making 
payment. 
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